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primitive practice, they present the melodious relic 
in the tenor part of the harmony, where it can never 
be distinguished in performance, and where it has 
frequently been mutilated or expunged by modern 
editorial privilege — the privilege of contorting a 
man's composition into the expression of the editor's 
ideas iustead of his own. But most of the vestiges 
of Gregorian melody preserved in some of our 
Chants are but as the motto of a book, the text of 
a sermon, to the entire composition — so modified are 
they, so completely reorganised in their appropriated 
form ; and, whatever may have been the design of 
the composers in adopting these ancient fragments 
as musical theses, it can no better be said of these 
musicians that they perpetuated the use of the 
Gregorian Chant in the English Church, than it can 
be said of those mediseval Romans who quarried the 
Coliseum for materials for their palaces, that they 
re-built the Flavian Amphitheatre. 

One of the earliest acts of the English Reformation 
was to reject the Latin in favour of the native lan- 
guage of the people for the celebration of Church 
Service. Then followed the adaptation of the new 
text to the universally familiar music. Immediately 
afterwards, this music was invested with harmony, in 
accordance with the deep rooted natural predilection 
of the English nation, not then stifled by the foreign 
favouritism of foreign nurtured or foreign born sove- 
reigns. Next in order, we had original compositions, 
of which it will hereafter be time to treat, of the 
longer and more continuous pieces of the service, 
discarding totally the ancient melodies. Together 
with these, was instituted a form of chant expressly 
suited to the vocal inflexions in reciting English, and 
happily fitted to the prosody of our language. In 
deference, as it should seem, to time honoured rever- 
ence, Tallis selected the notes of his chants from 
Gregorian melodies, as one might fancifully select 
the words of an aphorism from some well-known 
poem ; but he so re-arranged these old notes, as to 
give them a new significance, and he selected only so 
many as fulfilled the rhythmical form which he seems 
to have instituted. Composers, editors, and publish- 
ers, more or less varied the notation of the chant, 
the present prevailing order of which was not esta- 
blished until the printing of Boyce's Cathedral Music, 
in 1760. It was common, for example, in the time 
preceding this publication, to write the chant in 
minims and crotchets, instead of in semibreves and 
minims, and to divide it into four bars, instead of into 
seven, terminating the first strain with the first note 
of the second bar, but not denning this termination 
by a double bar. Still, however variously noted, 
there can be no doubt that the chant was sung as we 
now sing and now hear it ; and that the only excep- 
tion from the universal use of the rythmical form of 
chant, of which the one by Tallis, already noticed, is 
the earliest specimen, was the preservation in the time 
of Charles II, of the unharmonised Gregorian melody 
for the " Venite," which Marbeck set to this and all 
the daily psalms in the Morning and Evening 
Service. At what period the exceptional use of this 
one melody ceased, I cannot trace ; I will not urge 
the general disrelish for such shapeless music which 
is shown by the cessation of its use ; but I claim that 
having gone for generations out of use, to revive it 
would now be an innovation. 

Disregarding the pagan origin of Gregorian music, 
disregarding its thoroughly popish associations, many 
persons claim for it toleration in the Church, and 



consideration in criticism, on the ground that its 
effect is beautiful. While I cannot concur in the 
taste of such persons, I cannot combat their wish 
upon such ground to indulge it. It may be fair, 
however, to explore in what the beautiful effect con- 
sists which would justify the revival for standard use, 
of a system which is obsolete, and has been super- 
seded. It cannot be in the vexatious vagueness of 
key, which, with all deflniteness of tonality, takes 
away all satisfactoriness from a musical phrase, that 
this beautiful effect is found. It cannot be in the ir- 
regularity of rhythm, which deprives music of its 
chief stronghold upon the attention of the schooled 
and the unschooled, that this beautiful effect is felt. 
It cannot be in the insusceptibility of agreeable har- 
mony, which robs music of its most powerful charm 
for the English ear that this beautiful effect is as- 
sumed. Let me pause to explain this last supposition. 
Certain exceptional fragments of the music in ques- 
tion have been admirably harmonised, whether by 
casting them down from their " proper seats," or 
otherwise as has been acknowledged throughout these 
remarks ; but, to quote the greatest harmonist that 
has enriched our art with the products of his mighty 
genius, Bach's harmony of some chorales, which are 
in Gregorian modes, must prove to anyone, not a 
blind idolater of his writing, or of the themes he 
elaborated, that harmony to these said melodies mili- 
tates against every principle of beauty. 

The beautiful effect of Gregorian music as now 
presented in some of our Churches, I believe to 
consist totally in its being sung in unison by all 
the congregation. I have proposed to exhume from 
the tenor part of the score, or from whence soever 
they may lie buried, the Gregorian phrases proper to 
the service of the English Church, since permanent 
in their use, and to restore them to their grand, 
severe, unisonous magnificence. I have now to 
suggest that if this same imperious majesty of multi- 
tudinous unison be given to melodies which have 
integral beauty, and which — being formed upon 
natural scales — are susceptible of natural and there- 
fore beautiful harmony. Such innate twofold beauty 
will produce a beautiful effect measurelessly sur- 
passing the utmost that can be yielded by the vague 
incongruities of an age as ignorant of the natural 
principles of music, as it was master of those of the 
other arts, the age of Pythagoras and Phidias. 

(To be continued.) 



That persons should disagree upon matters of 
taste is scarcely to be wondered at, but that opinions 
should differ upon what are pronounced demonstrable 
facts, seems an anomaly almost too strange to be 
recorded as an existing truth. That such is the case 
amongst those who study the science of music, must, 
however, be freely admitted ; and if it were not that 
the laws which regulate sound have been almost in- 
nately perceived and acted upon, by those whose 
mission it was rather to create than to investigate, 
we should certainly have had Beethoven suspending 
the composition of his immortal works, until he had 
satisfactorily determined the roots of all the chords 
he was desirous of using, and, perhaps, dying before 
he had accomplished his task. All respect, however, 
is due to those who step aside from the practical ap- 
plication of a science for the purpose of conscien- 
tiously inquiring into the natural laws by which it is 
regulated ; and it will be assuredly conceded that if 
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we have no definite system of Harmony, thoroughly 
acknowledged and taught in all countries, it is not 
for the want of guides and instructors on the subject. 
From our earliest youth we have been called upon to 
read the books of professors who had settled the 
matter beyond all reasonable doubt. The pulsations 
of strings were reckoned, and duly recorded ; and it 
was proved, by a clear mathematical demonstration, 
that A was right ; but unfortunately, B (who was 
quite as good a mathematician), showed with an 
equal amount of accuracy, that A was wrong. Then 
C stepped forward with his calculations (all, be it 
understood, based upon provable facts), which com- 
pletely upset all that the others had done ; and so the 
whole alphabet became engaged in a never-ending 
dispute ; the lookers-on, meanwhile, being astonished 
that a question could possibly arise upon a system 
which, it was asserted, was founded upon demon- 
strable natural laws. The various theories of Har- 
mony which have from time to time been published, 
are as we have said, so contradictory, that no 
student could discover upon which author he was to 
rely for the truth ; and the method he was taught, 
therefore, depended entirely upon the professor under 
whom he studied, each master sternly upholding his 
own system, and as sternly denouncing all others. It 
is certainly a pity that such an evil as this cannot be 
remedied, not only for the sake of the art, but for the 
sake of the artists ; for assuredly the rancour with 
which the matter is too often discussed, and the per- 
sonalities which are bandied from professor to pro- 
fessor, in the pages of certain musical periodicals, 
can add but little to the dignity of the subject. 

The book which has called forth these remarks : 
"Six Lectures on Harmony, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, before Easter, 1867, by 
G. A. Macfarren," and published by Messrs. Long- 
mans, is one which we should wish to see in the hands 
of everyone interested in the science of which it so 
ably treats ; we say this, not as subscribing to. every 
word there set down, but because it is the work of 
an earnest student — for every artist is, or should be, 
a student, to the end of his life — and because the 
doctrine there inculcated is thoroughly and logically 
worked out. This system, which Mr. Macfarren has 
lately so zealously advocated, was first promulgated 
by Dr. Alfred Day, in a work which although per- 
haps now but little known, has produced its effect by 
raising up so able a champion in the cause, as the 
author of the book now before us. In the "Six 
Lectures," there is a logical sequence which must 
have placed the audience at the Koyal Institution in 
possession of all the principal facts of the system ; and 
although many might dispute the premises upon 
which it is founded, few we think, would doubt the 
deductions from them. We all know, however, how 
dangerous it is to base a system of Harmony upon 
the laws popularly supposed to be those of harmoni- 
cal proportion ; for although conventionally we talk 
about the harmonics generated from a string or a 
pipe, we are perfectly aware that few of the sounds 
usually written down and accepted for the sake of 
convenience, are accurately those given forth. In a 
recent lecture given by Mr. Macfarren at the College 
of Organists, he mentioned the observations of Spohr, 
that the shepherds' horn in Switzerland never gave 
the 4th, as his ear told him that it should be ; 
invariably it was too sharp ; and if we persistently 
call it a 4th, therefore, it must simply be because we 
cannot conscientiously call it a flat fifth. But the most 



important point relating to this system is that which 
decides that in the modern free, or chromatic style, 
the key-note, the supertonic, and the dominant (ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument), that they generate 
all the harmonics mentioned, are the foundation of 
all the discords that ever have been or ever can be 
used by composers. We were anxious to discover 
whether this was pure dogmatic teaching, or whether 
it had too solid a foundation to admit of a doubt as 
to its truth ; for if all the notes generate certain other 
notes, we could scarcely see why the three roots we 
have mentioned should be chosen. Mr. Macfarren 
explains this portion of the subject thus : — " It is of 
course necessary for practical musical purposes, not 
only to make a selection of notes from the endless 
harmonic series, but to confine the use of harmonics 
to those belonging to certain exceptional generators, 
or roots, in every key ; otherwise every note of every 
chord might be supposed to furnish its harmonic 
series, and each of these its harmonics in turn, all 
sounds would comprise all other sounds, tonality 
would be at an end, and Babel would reign supreme." 
Such a selection of roots is of course practically ne- 
cessary for the foundation of a system, but is not a 
great portion of what follows rather forcing the facts 
to accord with the theory, than deducing the theory 
from the facts ? Let us take, for example, the fol- 
lowing instance. In the desire to reduce every note 
which many theorists have hitherto regarded as a 
mere appoggiatura, or chromatic passing note, upon a 
defined root, Mr. Macfarren is continually compelled 
to alter the notation of passages written by compo- 
sers, who, by noting the same chord in two different 
ways, have sufficiently shown, that as they did not 
consider the disputed sound a constituent portion of 
the harmony, the manner in which it was written 
was comparatively unimportant. 

The constant desire to introduce a theory of Har- 
mony which shall have the laws of harmonics for a 
basis, must, we think, lead to inevitable difficulty ; 
since, as we have endeavoured to show, strings and 
pipes will not generate the exact sounds upon which 
we can rear a method which no theorist can contro- 
vert. That we shall eventually settle down into a 
system which (although not demonstrably accurate in 
the minutest particular), shall be sufficiently clear to 
guide us in the practical application of chords, seems 
extremely probable, when we consider how easily we 
have accepted the tuning of our keyed instruments, by 
" equal temperament," at the same time knowing that 
there is not a single correct note in the scale. The 
fact is, that as it has been proved by repeated ex- 
periments, that we cannot arrive at the truth, we get 
as near it as we can. Even those who agree with 
Mr. Macfarren, that the chromatic scale should be 
written in the same way ascending as descending, 
would be baffled by the notation; for assuredly a 
chromatic ascending passage, in the key of A flat, 
could scarcely be written A flat, B double flat, B flat, 
C flat, &c, and we can hardly believe that it is good 
to write one way and think another. Again, if 
nothing can be the root of a chord that does not 
generate the notes of that harmony, how can the bass 
note be the root of a minor common chord ? and yet 
this is taught to all students, and, for aught we know, 
it is not contradicted by Mr. Macfarren. 

Sir John Herschel, in his treatise on Sound main- 
tains " the insufficiency of any attempt to establish 
the whole theory of harmony and music on the aliquot 
subdivision of a musical string." It is not to be 
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wondered at, however, that theorists should still en- 
deavour to search for the origin of chords from so 
natural a source ; and amongst the most enlightened 
treatises on this view of the subject, we are inclined 
to place Mr. Macfarren's "Six Lectures." Like 
everything proceeding from the pen of its author, the 
book is, as we have before remarked, logical and 
earnest throughout; and, apart from his theory of 
Harmony, the reader will find much valuable informa- 
tion on the history of the development of the art. 
Mr. Macf arren is so zealous a searcher after truth that 
he will at once, we hope, credit us with a kindred 
desire ; and although we do not rank ourselves 
amongst his disciples, we can at least shake hands 
and travel as friends on the same road. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

A heal success has been achieved at this establishment during 
the past month. Madlle. Christine Nilsaon, whose coming has been 
heralded by such brilliaut anticipation, has fully established herself 
in public favour by a truthful representation of the unfortunate 
Ttoletta, in Ln Traviata; and has even succeeded in malting this 
character Jess revolting than usual. Young, pleasing, and with a. 
pure soprano voice, of remarkably sympathetic quality, she is in 
every respect fitied for those parts which Jenny Lind invested with 
such interest as for a time to set aside the rage for a " tragedy 
queen," and to make operatic audiences nightly share the troubles 
joys and sorrows of the pure and confiding peasant girl. That 
Vtoktta is not of this class may be at once conceded; but Madlle. 
Nilsson has also appeared as Margherita, in Gounod's Faust, and, 
although perhapB scarcely satisfying those amongst the audience 
who have been accustomed to more real physical power (especially 
in the impulsive "Jewel song"), there is a truthfulness in her 
conception of the character, and a charm in the very absence of the 
desire to astonish by mere vocal display quite refreshing to those 
who are somewhat lired of the airs and graces of the conventional 
prima donna. Thus much we can certainly affirm from the effect 
created in the characters Madlle. Nihtson has already performed; 
but we confidently anticipate that she will be even more successful 
in those which we hope to see her in during the season. Mean- 
while we are pleased to record a " sensation " of the right kind in 
the annals of operatic history ; and look forward with the utmost 
interest to the future of this gifted young artist. 

Verdi's Opera, La Forxa del Destine, performed for the first time 
in thi* country on the 2^nd alt, is likely, we think, to prove 
attractive, if not from the intrinsic merit of the music alone, at 
least when it is aided by such excellent singing as was bestowed upon 
it on its first representation. It is useless to erect an ideal standard 
of art, and criticise modern operas by such a test. The public has 
accepted Verdi, and we, who are not of the public and have not 
accepted him, must be content to compare him with himself, and 
chronicle his successes with a mental reservation which shall 
exonerate our conscience from the artistic crime of having given 
utterance to what we do not feel. It is idle to talk of a composer 
being crippled from the nature of his libretto. Verdi deliberately 
chooses revolting subjects, because it is only these that his unreal 
effects can be filly wedded to; and when the intoxication of his 
admirers shall have passed away, the pure style which it has super- 
seded will once more assert its sway with redoubled power from 
the violence of the contrast. As a spontaneous work we infinitely 
prefer La Forza del Destino to Don Carlos. The writing is less 
forced, the melodies, although neither very new nor very striking, 
seem exactly such as the situations produced without effort in the 
mind of the composer; and ihe orchestration has Jess of that con- 
stant straining after glaring effects so observable in most of Verdi's 
works. It would be impossible, and indeed we have no desire, to 
follow in detail the musical illustrations of a story such a3 we 
usually find in the penny *' sensation" romances which pans for 
literature with romantic housemaids; but two or three pieces 
deserve special notice as being far, above the average of the rest 
of the work. These are a Prayer in the second act, admirably 
woven in with the passionate and brilliant soprano passages of the 
disguised Leonora, a Romance for Don Alvaro ('0 tu che"), the 
Rataplan (solo and chorus), and the duet between Don Alvaro and 
Don Carlo, leading to the duel (unquestionably the best piece of 
dramatic writing in the opera). There is also much effective 
music scattered throughout the several situations to which the 
story gives rise ; but in all cases where a real character is intended 
to be given — as in the case of the music of the gipsy, Preztosilla, 
and the Aria buffa for Fra Melitone— the result is failure. No praise 
can be too great for the execution of the opera. Madlle. Titiens 
made the utmost of asmall aod thankless part, singing every phrase 
with an intensity worthy of a better cause ; Signor Mongini gave 
the whole of his violent and impassioned music with an energy 
only to be safely attempted by one possessing so fine and reliable a 
voice; and Mr. Sautley was, as he always is, thoroughly perfectand 
satisfactory in every bar. Madame Trebelli-Bettini as the gipsy, 
and Signor Gassier and Herr Rokitansky were also highly efficient. 
The opera was excellently placed upon the stage, and the applause 
was loud and frequent. 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Fob the permanent success of an opera with the English public 
it is perhaps an advantage that it should be produced in Paris 
first. Not only are we thus enabled, through the kindness of " our 
own correspondent, ' to be thoroughly au fait in all the points 
especially designed by the composer to arouse the audience into 
enthusiasm, but we a»e not bored by too many of those lugubrious 
scenes which, however they may be written in the interest of 
" high art." are found, on trial, to act as too powerful an opiate to 
be retained. The " pruning " process is a gloi ious invention for the- 
doctoring of the works of those composers who are apt to outgrow 
their strength; and although it may be said that an opera from 
which an hour-and-a-half may be cut out and never missed, can 
scarcely be of a very elevated order of merit, there can be no 
question that, as opera-houses must be supplied with fresh 
materials, the last new opera, like the last new fashion, is certain 
to be in vogue for at least a season, whatever cynical critics may 
have to say on the subject. Verdi's opera. Drat Carlos, produced in 
England for the first time on the 4 1 h ult, is neither better nor 
worse than the later productions of this composer. That it is 
infinitely superior to his early work, / Lom^crdi, is indi-putable ; 
but we doubt whether II Trovaiore, La Traviata, or even Rigoletto 
will be eclipsed by Doit Carlos- The story of the optra is not 
pleasing; but Signor Verdi must have strong excitement; and in 
this production we have not only a most complicated family love 
affair — in which neither male nor female characters are remarkable 
either for purity of thought or intention — but political and 
religious events are firmly woven in with the plot, so that the 
usual grand operatic "effects," to which the public are now so 
thoroughly accustomed, are plentifully scattered throughout, and 
the second act terminates with a great tableau, in which citizens, 
troops, and monks are grouped together, according to the approved 
modern style (the fashion of which was almo-t pet by Meyerbeer), 
illumined by the electric light, and sensationally brought to a 
culminating point by an auto-da fe, in which a few heretics are 
supposed to be roasting whilst the curtain falls. In the composi- 
tion of this opera, Signor Verdi has thought more earnestly, and 
worked more zealously than in any of his former works; but that 
he has been as successful as he desired is open to doubt; for 
although when a great genius throws his whole energy and power 
into a composition, the result may be safely calculated, with a 
composer like Verdi, who has gained his fame by a few cantabile 
and catching melodies, interspersed with spasmodic vocal effects 
and coarse instrumentation, it often happens that bis best and 
most lasting works are precisely those in which he has been least 
ambitious. The whole of the first act of the opera, as it stood in its 
original state, is now cut out, so that the curtain rises upon what 
was the second act. after a brief and exceedingly weak prelude ; 
for, as usual in modern Italian operas, there is no overture. In 
this act the principal pieces are a dramatic duet between Rodrigo 
and Don Carlos, in which the former urges his friend to assist the 
Flemings in resit-ting the oppression of the Spanish tyrant (chiefly 
remarkable for the exquisite singing of Signor Graziani), a 
" Chanson du voile," said to be a " Saracenic" ballad, and sung by 
Madlle. Fricci (so excessively crude, with its pertinacious G 
natural as a bass, in the key of A major, as to offend all sensitive 
ears, however the Moors might like it) ; a 1 »ve-duet between Don 
Carlos and the Queen, admirably given by Signor Naudin and 
Madlle. Pauline Lucca (the climax of which is one of the best things 
in the opera); an exceedingly melodious Romance for the Queen, 
in F minor (deliciously accompanied by wind instrument?), with a 
second movement in B flat major; and a duet between the King 
and Rodrigo, in which Philip is compelled to listen to the ultra- 
liberal notions of Rodrigo, a composition full of effective 
declamatory passages, and winding up with one of those displays 
of what may be called the "muscular" school of writing, for 
which Verdi is so remarkable. The second act contains a very 
excellent Trio, in which Don Carlos makes love to the Priocess 
Eboli, in mistake for the Queen, and Rodrigo, after the discovery of 
the error, endeavours to act as peacemaker. This is one of the 
most effective pieces of writing in the whole work ; and is 
evidently based on models which it has been the ambition of the 
composer to imitate wherever the construction of the opera will 
allow him to do so. The Jinate of this act we have already alluded 
to. It is undoubtedly clever, but noisy and over instrumented to a 
painful degree. The unisonous passage for the six Dt*puties has a 
good effect; but the choral power is one of too purely physical a 
nature to produce anything hut, a sensation of relief in the listeners 
when the curtain descends and leaves the e>e and ear once more 
in repose The fourth act brought Signor Bagagiolo. as the Grand 
Inquisitor, before us for the first time at this establishment. A 
duet with the King gave him an excellent opportunity of displaying 
a remarkably fine bass voice, which we hope to hear on a future 
occasion in a part of more pretension. This somewhat long 
composition is effectively accompanied by the grave instruments, 
both wind and stringed, the trombones, especially, being very 
felicitously employed. This act also contains an admirable 
quartette, and an impassioned solo, declaimed with so much 
energy by Madlle. Fricci as to be most enthusiastically re- 
demanded. From this point the composer seems to have felt the 
effect of an over-taxed power; and the music gradually falls off 
in interest and merit. The serna of the Queen in the last act is 
simply commonplace; the final duet with Don Carlos, although 
containing some beautiful and melodious phrases, is by n> means 
equal to the music of the early portion of the opera ; and the 
fall of the curtain, therefore, produced but little actual demonstra- 
tion of approval. With the audience, however, the work was 
thoroughly successful : the singers, as we have said (including M. 
Petit, aa the King), exerted themselves to the utmost; and 



